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Imported Dutch Bull _ ¢Garden Work for Early September 2 | fe osmo GARDEN Company 


| 
88 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio iil ior > wi Dept. 29 .229 NORTH 63 rd. STREEI 
Pat’ Office * BULBS to be planted now include Madonna lilies, Testaceum lilies, lade y lvania 


daffodils, Autumn crocuses and colchicums. 
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FREESIA and oxalis bulbs should be potted up early for blooming 
indoors. 

DECIDUOUS hedges, particularly those made of California privet, 
should be trimmed for the last time early this month. 


IT IS wise to apply liquid manure to hardy chrysanthemums when the 


buds start to show color. LATE 
MOST of the evergreen trees and broad-leaved evergreen shrubs can SUMMER SPRAYING 

























be moved safely now. If holly trees are being set out, however, at 

least half the foliage should be stripped off. is ESSENTIAL 
CALENDULAS, petunias and dwarf asters may be cut back and Insect pests continue active to the 

potted up for blooming indoors. Strong plants should be chosen. | first frosts, so use 






DREER’S BU LB STRAWFLOWERS or everlastings are to be picked when the buds Wilsons 


begin to open, tied loosely in bunches and permitted to hang head 


CATALOG free! down for several weeks while they dry. 
| THIS is the best month of the year for making new lawns, provided 0 K PLANT SPRAY 
. * 


F beautiful - ; : 
malades apa the rainfall is normal. It is also the most favorable time of the year 
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Giant Scilia, Spring Beauty—Marvelous 
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Goldfish for the Garden Pool 


N AWN established pool there is usually plenty of natural 
food, which makes Summer feeding of goldfish unneces- 
sary. In a new pool, however, little food is left when the 
supply of mosquito larvz has been exhausted. Mosquito larve 
will still be produced, as the insects lay their eggs on the 
water, but these will not suffice for a dozen healthy fish. A 
small quantity of some complete, dry fish food should be 
given daily, but only sufficient for the meal, as more fish are 
killed by overfeeding than any other cause. Scatter only a 
little on the water, and if all this is not consumed in ten min- 
utes, reduce the ration the following day. Unconsumed food 
will drop into the interstices of the gravel at the bottom of 
the pool and decay, and may cause trouble to the fish. This 
dry food may be varied at intervals by fresh ants’ eggs, pro- 
curable by placing a flower pot filled with hay over an ants’ 
nest. 


The water need never be changed, but a little may be added | 


occasionally to replace losses by evaporation. Do not let the 
pool get too low before adding water, or the sudden drop in 
the temperature may give the fish a shock and cause them to 
contract fungus disease. In the natural state fish are never 
subjected to sudden changes of temperature and therefore their 
powers of resistance to such extreme variations are not 
developed. 

Fish purchased haphazardly may be affected with the fun- 
gus disease. If it is noticed that they develop growths which 


look like tufts of cotton wool, put them immediately into a | 


bath of salt and water, one heaping teaspoonful to a gallon. 
Any suspected fish should always be placed in quarantine, for 
fungus disease is extremely contagious, and if allowed to de- 
velop may infect all the fish in the pool. 
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Hardy Perennials 


North Abington 


Motor Route 58 








FALL Planting tame 
1s HERE! 


Experienced gardeners find FALL a practical and econom- 
ical season to change — to improve — to incorporate the 
ideas they have gleaned from their summer observations. 
Your garden will be more lovely next year if you follow 
this FALL gardening calendar: 


Fall Gardening Calendar 
Evergreen Trees and Shrubs 
Deciduous Trees and Shrubs 


EE la a 


Our advisory service is free. For larger garden develop- 
ments, ask a Landscape Representative to call. Send for 
your copy of our FALL catalogue. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


August 15 to Nov. 10 
Sept. 20 to Nov. 25 
Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 

eee ...Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 


Framingham 
Motor Routes 9 and 30 
































Miss Jekyll's Articles Reprinted 

“A Gardener's Testament,’’ by Gertrude Jekyll. Published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $4.50. 

The late Gertrude Jekyll contributed many magazine ar- 
ticles to leading publications in the course of her long life. 
A collection of these magazine articles has now been made and 
appears under the title given above. Miss Jekyll was a master 
gardener and this book has the spontaneity of material pre- 
pared for publication while the author was filled with the 
enthusiasm of timely experiences. It can be read with interest 
and pleasure, despite its English point of view. The following 
paragraph dealing with Michaelmas daisies, meaning Fall 
asters, is taken at random: 


When planting Michaelmas daisies, it will be found better to concentrate 
on a few good kinds and to have them in bold masses than to try to accommo- 
date a larger number of varieties. A few other plants may go with them, 
especially the September-blooming Chrysanthemum uliginosum, a big white 
daisy that makes a better show among the asters than any white variety of 
their own kind. The large pink-flowered Sedum spectabile, beloved of butter- 
flies, is also to be recommended, and some of the latest China asters. The front 
edges may well be filled with the silvery stachys and purple ageratum, both 
tall and dwarf. The tendency of growers who specialize in these asters seems 
to incline towards the pinkish kinds, but the use of them had better not be 
overdone, for the true character and chief beauty of Michaelmas daisies must 
always be in those of the clear purple colorings. 


An English Book About Iris Culture 


| 





“Iris Culture for Amateurs,”” by R. E. S. Spender and L. F. Pesel. Pub- | 


lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


If American garden makers think it necessary to rely upon | 


an English book for their information about the growing of 
irises, they will find this little volume helpful. In any event, it 
will give them valuable information about the classification 
of irises, which has become somewhat complicated. An iris 
calendar is an interesting feature. The dates will not apply to 


the United States, but with a little study they can be adapted | 


to American conditions. 





Distributors of 


FLORIDA HUMUS 


ATLANTA: Evans Implement Co. 
AUBURN, N. Y.: George J. Nicht 
AUGUSTA: Fruitland Nurseries 
BALTIMORE: 


E. Miller Richardson & Co. 
BINGHAMTON: A. L. Davis’ Son 
BOSTON: Joseph Breck &% Sons 

Perry Seed Company 
BRISTOL, VA. Wood-Howell Nurseries 
CINCINNATI: 

J. Chas. McCullough Seed Co. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Jacksonville Landscape Co. 
LOS ANGELES: 

Germain Seed & Plant Co. 
LOUISVILLE Bunton Seed Co 
MANCHESTER, N. H.: 

John B. Varick Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.: 
“The Frank S. Platt Co. 
NEW ORLEANS Reuter Seed Co. 
NEW YORK (also Long Island & 

N. J.): Stumpp &% Walter Co. 
NORFOLK, VA. Geo. Tait & Sons 
PHILADELPHIA: Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: Beckert Seed &% Bulb Co. 
PORTLAND, ME.: Kendall & Whitney 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

The Chas. H. Lilly Co. 
PROVIDENCE W. E. Barrett Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.: Hart &% Vick, Inc. 
SEATTLE, WASH.: 
The Chas. H. Lilly Co. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
Balderson Co., Inc. 
WATERBURY, CONN.: 
H. S. Coe Co., Inc. 
WORCESTER, MASS.: Ross Bros. Co. 





The Beginning of a 


PERFECT 
LAWN 


Incorporate Florida Humus with the 
soil before you seed, and you'll have 
the beginning of a _ perfeci lawn. 
Florida Humus is rich in nitrogen. It 
will help your lawn through its crucial 
first Summer because it encourages 
root growth and holds moisture which 
will sustain the tender new grasses 
through long dry spells. . . . Florida 
Humus is air-dried before packing, by 
a special process which removes over 
half its natural moisture. Thus it gives 
you more humus and less water with 
each pound you buy. Write for 
descriptive booklet, Nature’s Store- 
house of Fertility. Florida Humus Co., 
141-R Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 


Mined and manufactured at Zellwood, Fla. 





























Good, very good—or poor? 


This unusual exhibit made at the annual Aower show of the New 
England Gladiolus Soctety at Horticultural Hall in Boston, Mass., 
by Little Tree Farms of Framingham, created much discussion. Many 
of the visitors considered it very good indeed. Others liked it but 
were less enthusiastic, and some criticized it severely. Horticulture 
will be glad to have expressions of opimion from its readers. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





ITH large exhibits from growers in Ohio, Illinois and 

Indiana, the 18th annual exhibition of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society, held at Horticultural Hall in Boston, 
Mass., on August 18 and 19, 
assumed the proportions of a 
national show. New England 
growers, both amateur and 
commercial, celebrating the cen- 
tennial of the first important 
gladiolus hybrid, outdid themselves in setting up large dis- 
plays of the newest and most popular gladioli. 

After devoting themselves to the well-staged color classes, 
gladiolus fans first turned their attention to the display of 
Elmer Gove of Champlain View Gardens, Burlington, Vt. 
This exhibit featured not only the choicest of the new gladi- 
oli, but numbers of unnamed seedlings, which have been 
selected as the gladioli of tomorrow. 

A wide range of colors in a display, including both choice 
new varieties and popular favorites, made the exhibit of Mrs. 
Louis G. Rowe of Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H., an 
appealing one to the gladiolus enthusiast. Mrs. Rowe also 
staged an exhibit of arrangements of gladioli suitable for the 
home. 

Including such distinctive varieties as Totem, Phyllis Mc- 
Quiston, Blue Bizarre, Success and Margaret Stewart, Carson 
R. Stewart of Burg Hill, Ohio, set up a large and particularly 
attractive display. A. E. Kunderd, Inc., Goshen, Ind., and 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, IIl., also staged large displays 
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The Year's Outstanding 
Exhibition of Gladioli 





of well-arranged gladioli. Each of the five exhibitors thus far 
mentioned were gold-medal winners. 

The brilliant gladiolus colors were particularly effective 
against a black velvet back- 
ground in the exhibit on the 
stage. This display won a silver 
medal for Beatrice Gardens of 
Sharon, Mass. Arthur A. Are- 
nius, Longmeadow, Mass., and 
Howard T. Munson, Warehouse Point, Conn., also won 
silver medals for gladiolus displays. 

Bancroft Winsor and his daughter, Mrs. Walter B. Mosely, 
of New Bedford, Mass., showed the peach-colored seedling 
which had previously received the centennial award of the 
New England Gladiolus Society, as well as other unnamed 
seedlings and varieties of their own origination. William E. 
Clark, Sharon, Mass., showed a number of species gladioli 
and his own primulinus hybrid Lady Dainty. Joseph T. 
Davis, Waltham, Mass., set up an interesting educational 
exhibit, showing the species which have contributed most to 
modern gladiolus hybrids and typical varieties of most of the 
modern types. W. W. Wyman, Sharon, Mass., won the 
championship vase for three spikes of the variety Frank J. 
McCoy. 

Demonstrating the fact that the gladiolus has a place in the 
garden border, Little Tree Farms of Framingham Centre, 
Mass., staged an outdoor living area, planted on either side 
with borders in which gladioli were featured. Such varieties 


bs 





Vaughan’s gold medal exhibit at the New England Gladiolus Society’s exhibition in Boston, Mass., 
occupied the entire end of Exhibition Hall. 
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as Silverado, Sunnymede, Apricot Glow, Ethylyn and The 
Emir were used in combination with evergreens and perennial 
plants. 

The flower arrangement classes were well filled and many 
interesting ways of using gladioli for indoor decoration were 
demonstrated. Several of the still-life studies were ingenious. 
Bessie H. Munson, Warehouse Point, Conn., won first prize 
and the Carbone memorial trophy for the most meritorious 
entry, while Mrs. James H. Odell, Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
received second prize. It was nothing out of the ordinary that 
the Auburndale Garden Club should receive first prize, and 
the Newton Highlands Garden Club second prize, in the still- 
life class for garden clubs, but the fact that the Wellesley 
Men’s Garden Club should win third prize in a class which is 
usually entirely taken over by women, caused a great deal of 
favorable comment. 

What was probably the finest exhibit of August-flowering 
lilies ever staged in Boston was set up by William N. Craig 
of Weymouth, Mass. Magnificent specimens of Lilium 
auratum and its varieties virginale and platyphyllum, of the 
album and rubrum varieties of L. speciosum, of Price’s variety 
of L. formosanum, of L. sulphureum, L. maximowiczt, L. 
davuricum irota and L. tigrinum flore-pleno were included in 
this gold-medal-winning display under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Mr. Craig also staged an 
exhibit of perennials and annuals for which he won a bronze 
medal. 

Two awards of merit were given by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, the one to Beatrice Gardens for the 
phlox Pinwheel, and the other to Mrs. Elizabeth M. Marcy, 
Quincy, Mass., for the marigold Crown of Gold. Mrs. R. M. 
Saltonstall of Chestnut Hill, Mass., George Palmer, superin- 
tendent, received a bronze medal for an exhibit of achimenes. 


Keen Competition at Newport's Show 


Newport’s annual flower show is always an important 
event. Some of the country’s finest gardens are to be found in 
the state of Rhode Island, and they are not confined to the 
estates of wealthy Summer residents. The latter join with the 
year-around home owners in making the show a success. The 
exhibition is put on by the Newport Garden Association and 
the Newport Horticultural Society at the famous Casino. The 
dates this year were August 11, 12 and 13. As usual, a part 
of the exhibit was in the Casino building and a part in tents 
outside. 

The exhibits covered a wide range, including some star- 
tlingly beautiful outdoor subjects and many well-grown 
tropical plants from Newport greenhouses. Plants used in 
beds are always a feature at Newport, and this year there was 
particularly keen competition between Mrs. Moses Taylor 
(Charles Scott, gardener) and Mrs. Michael M. Van Beuren 
(Joseph Winsock, gardener). The judges finally awarded first 
prize to Mrs. Taylor and second prize to Mrs. Van Beuren. 

The first-prize bed included purple and white delphiniums, 
white lilies and pink zinnias with a border of lobelia and 
ageratum. The garden was focused on a little white statue of 
Cupid. The second-prize garden centered about a grassy walk 
leading to a lily pond containing goldfish, trout and a turtle. 
The cardinal flower, Lobelia cardinalis, was spaced about the 
pool, and the walk on which a little elf pushed a wheelbarrow 
was bordered by towering blue delphiniums and white lilies 
interspersed with yellow tritomas. 

The prize for the outstanding exhibit in the show was 
awarded to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James (Herbert 
Armstrong, gardener). This exhibit was seen in the back- 
ground as one entered and consisted of a gorgeous tropical 
garden of dark green plants capped by a huge red hibiscus, 
from under which a waterfall trickled into a pool. Scattered 
among the foliage were pale lilies and colorful begonias. 

The prize for the exhibit showing the best culture was 
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awarded to a bed of tuberous begonias displayed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Goelet (John Cairns, gardener). Particular at- 
tention was attracted by an exhibit of alamandas set up by 
Mrs. H. McK. Twombly. 

The committee in charge of the exhibition consisted of 
Herbert Armstrong, president of the Newport Horticultural 
Society, Robert Burrows, William MacGillivray and Esau 
Kempenaar, the last named acting as manager of the show. 


The North Andover (Mass.) Show 


The annual exhibition of the North Andover (Mass.) 
Garden Club is always an event of exceptional interest. This 
year’s show will be held September 10, 11 and 12 in the old 
Berry House barn at North Andover Center. The leading 
feature will be a garden market, in which each exhibitor will 
be given six square feet of space to fill, being permitted to use 
flowers, fruits or vegetables with suitable accessories. 


Flower Show in Springfield, Ohio 


The Garden Club Federation and the Women’s Club of 
Springfield, Ohio, are sponsoring a flower show in Memorial 
Hall on September 15 and 16. Indoor gardening, including 
house plants, dish gardens and all types of flower arrange- 
ments, will be featured. Specimen bloom classes and commer- 
cial exhibits will also be on display. The show is planned as 
a community project and special classes for men are included. 


Keeping Water in Pools Clear 


HEN water in a newly-constructed garden pool turns 

green and opaque, the owner frequently jumps to the 
conclusion that something has gone wrong. Yet such changes 
are natural. They will occur even if there are no plants in the 
water, but they are more rapid when aquatic plants have been 
introduced. The green coloration is due to the presence of 
alge, microscopic plants, the spores of which are carried 
through the air. These spores can develop only in the presence 
of moisture and when light is present; they increase rapidly in 
strong sunlight. If the alge growths do not become abundant, 
they will do no harm to fishes; in fact, the latter will be bene- 
fited by them. 

The more weeds there are in the pool, the quicker the water 
will become clear. Unless plenty of weeds and aquatic flower- 
ing plants are introduced in the first season, a garden pool 
may take from 18 months to three years to establish itself. 

One of the best plants for aerating the water is elodea, 
which increases rapidly, and is cheap to buy. Shade may be 
given by planting the common white water-lily in quantity. 
If one plant is introduced for each yard of water, the surface 
will soon become almost hidden by the leaves, and clear in six 
months. Once the water has been matured in this way, the 
surplus weeds and water-lilies may be removed and choicer 
varieties planted. 

Underwater weeds, such as elodea and myriophyllum, 
should be planted all over the bottom two feet apart. If the 
bottom is covered with compost, tying the roots to a stone 
and dropping them into the water is the usual method of 
planting. Where no compost is used, plant the roots in baskets 
of wire netting, old boxes, wicker baskets, or large pots filled 
with soil, and sink them to the bottom of the pool. 

Be careful not to drown these sub-aquatic weeds. They 
should not have more than nine inches of water above the 
roots, with the exception of water-lilies, which vary from 12 
to 24 inches. Bog plants such as the marsh mallows and water 
forget-me-nots should have only their roots covered with 
water. Specially constructed shallow ledges are usually pro- 
vided when making a pool, but where these are lacking, one 
need only raise the box or baskets containing the plants al- 
most to water level by placing them on bricks or inverted 
pots. 
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They will last for many years and increase 


rapidly—but they should be planted early 


daffodils make slow growth and should have their roots 

well established before the coming of cold weather, which 
means that they should be planted in September or early Octo- 
ber. Tulips, on the other hand, make rapid growth and if 
planted in September are likely to appear above ground before 
the coming of Winter. For that reason, tulip planting should 
be deferred until October; in fact, early November planting is 
entirely satisfactory. It should not be understood, however, 
that early Fall planting of daffodils is absolutely necessary. 
November planting will give flowers, as a rule, but they will 
be later. 

Daffodils are unlike tulips in another way—they have a 
tendency to increase and may be expected to last for many 
years, whereas tulips usually may be expected to run out in a 
few years. When planting daffodils, therefore, one may plan 
for the future and may consider that the amount of money 
which he is spending for bulbs is to be a permanent in- 
vestment. 

On the other hand, daffodils are not as satisfactory for bed- 
ding and for formal plantings as either tulips or hyacinths. 
They cannot be surpassed, however, for informal plantings 
and for naturalistic effects. They look well in the foreground 
of shrub plantings, are lovely in drifts when used in solid 
colors and are not out of place in beds, although they are more 
strikingly effective when used by hundreds and even by thou- 
sands in grass land, if space and pocketbook permit. 

The number of varieties has come to be very large, and 
they have been given distinct classifications, depending largely 
on the length of the trumpet or eye. Long trumpet varieties in 
yellow are the most conspicuous, but those with short trum- 
pets are often equally effective, and no kind can surpass the 
well-known Poet’s narcissus for naturalizing purposes. 

All the different species and varieties have the botanical 
name of narcissus, but it is becoming the custom in this coun- 
try to adopt the British plan of calling most kinds daffodils, 
although some persons use this name only for the 
large-trumpet kinds. In any event, the name narcissus 
should be applied to the poeticus class. That is to say, 
one should always speak of the poet’s narcissus, never 
of the poet’s daffodil. By the same token, the poly- 
anthus narcissus, which is used for forcing indoors in 
Winter, retains the name of paper-white narcissus, or, 
in the case of the yellow variety, Solelil d’Or nar- 
cissus. 

The term jonquil is often used mistakenly. It 
should be applied only to Narcissus jonquilla, which 
is to be identified by its little yellow flowers, with rich 
fragrance and narrow, rush-like foliage. The jonquil 
is a small and distinctive species, but some of the new 
jonquil hybrids are rather large. 

There are miniature daffodils and certain miscella- 
neous species which are interesting for special pur- 
poses, some of them being available for rock gardens. 
They include the sulphur-hooped petticoat daffodil, 
Narcissus bulbocodium citrinus, the white-hooped 
petticoat, N. bulbocodium monophyllus, and N. tri- 
andrus albus, a very lovely species with creamy white 
flowers. 

Most of the daffodils are not particular as to loca- 
tion if the ground is well drained. The soil should be 


"| aatfoa is this difference between daffodils and tulips—the 


Dattodils as a Permanent Investment 






























difference depends on the size of the bulb and on the soil. 
They should be set four or five inches apart when used in 
beds, but groups with bulbs three inches apart are handsome. 
More space can be left between the bulbs which are to be 
naturalized or planted in the grass or among shrubs, because 
they may be expected to multiply rapidly. 

If the daffodils are planted in beds, it is well to use a light 
mulch in Winter, but it should be removed early in Spring. 
Mulching is unnecessary in a naturalized planting, for the sod 
provides sufficient protection. Well-rotted manure may be used 
at planting time but never should come close to the bulbs. 
Bone meal can be worked into the soil advantageously at this 
season, but a balanced commercial fertilizer should be applied 
in the Spring as soon as the flowers have passed. 

The number of varieties in the trade has been somewhat 
restricted in recent years, but the newer kinds are now being 
made available, and there is every reason to believe that daffo- 
dils will be used more widely than ever before, with a greater 
number of persons making collections of the choice kinds. 
As to varieties to choose from, one can do little better than to 
depend upon the remarkably informative catalogues issued by 
reliable dealers, and by visiting the Spring flower shows where 
the choice varieties are always shown. 


Daffodils Used With Perennials 


§ b> American Daffodil Year Book is an annual publica- 
tion sponsored by the American Horticultural Society, 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C. The latest volume 
contains much interesting and useful information, including 
a contribution by Mary Judson Averett, describing the vari- 
ous ways in which she makes use of daffodils. She tells how 
she associates them with perennials in the following words: 


Daffodil foliage ripens about the middle of June. After the bloom is past it 
often becomes lax and unsightly, a blot on the exuberance of May and June 
borders, especially if planted as is so often done, along the front edge. At the 
back between tall perennials they are hidden during the ripening period, but 
they look far away when they, and nothing else, are in bloom. Besides, they 
are disturbed when the perennials come to be divided and the soil enriched. 

Certain perennials, like peonies, when planted for effect go many years with- 
out division. A peony in a border requires a space of more than twelve inches. 








well prepared and the bulbs should be planted at a 
depth of three to eight inches. This means from the 
shoulder of the bulb to the top of the ground. The 






—Photo by Stassen, Inc. 


Thalia is sometimes known as the orchid flowered narcissus. It is pure white, sweetly 
scented and excellent for the bulb garden or rock garden as well as being easily forced 
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Peony roots go deep. By keeping some six inches from the stems, four good 
sized clumps of daffodils can be set about each peony. I have known such a 
planting to go ten years before there was any going off in bloom. Gypsophila 
paniculata Bristol Fairy, Dictamnus albus, Platycodon grandiflorum are 
plants with deep, fleshy roots which should never be moved if it can be 
avoided and daffodils may be grown about all of them with equal success. 
Doubtless a much longer list could be made but this marks the limits of my 
experience. 

Plants like Oriental poppies do not work well, as their heavy foliage, which 
survives into the Spring, is detrimental to the healthy growth of the daffodils. 
The varieties of daffodils used in the perennial border should be chosen for 
their strong constitutions, good habit of growth, and garden effect. Exhibition 
flowers cannot be expected from such situations. Besides, many prize winning 
blooms grow on plants of indifferent garden value. Planted eight or nine 
inches deep, bulbs will not multiply very rapidly and so will go many years 
before they fail to bloom, but when they are dug they will yield an astonish- 
ing number of small bulbs, most of which will require two years to come 
again into flower. 


Daffodils for the Rock Garden 


Breve are many possibilities opened up by the use of 
miniature daffodils in the rock garden, especially if it is a 
small one, for these lovely little flowers are available over a 
long period in early Spring. Bulbs can be ordered now and 
put in before the ground becomes cold and clammy. It is a 
good plan to put them against the rocks, so that they will not 
be disturbed by subsequent insertion of alpines. 

They can also be planted and alpines put in over them, 
before growth begins, or they may be started together. The 
daffodils will push through and blossom, dying down again 
before the alpines flower. The bulbs will not damage early 
flowers with permanent foliage, such as forget-me-nots, for 
the grass is fine in texture. 

The white hoop petticoat, Narcissus bulbocodium mono- 
phyllus, is a distinct white kind, having a sulphur counterpart, 
N. bulbocodium citrinus. A sweet-scented type resembling a 
jonquil is N. juncifolius, and N. calaniculatus is like a small 
polyanthus narcissus, bearing heads of rounded yellow flow- 
ers with a white perianth. They grow about six inches high 
and are very fragrant. A good white kind for pockets of bloom 
is N. moschatus albus, the snowy Pyrenean trumpet daffodil. 

The tiniest of all daffodils is N. minimus, which produces 
little trumpet flowers of rich yellow. N. minor is another 
miniature daffodil with a gracefully twisted yellow perianth. 
Still another charming miniature among the yellow trumpet 
sorts is N. nanus, which is larger than minimus, but smaller 
than minor. All three of these varieties bloom in the very early 
Spring, are suitable for naturalizing in the grass, and are gems 
in the rock garden. 

The charming cyclamen-flowered daffodil, N. cyclamineus, 


The so-called hooped petticoat daffodil is both unique and attractive in appearance. 
It ts an early flowering species, well adapted to use in the rock garden. 
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has attractive yellow blooms and it is from the resemblance 
that these bear to the flowers of cyclamen that the plant derives 
its popular name. This is a lovely bulb flower which no one 
can afford to be without. 

One of the most charming sorts is the little daffodil called 
angel’s tears, N. triandrus albus, which has creamy white 
flowers with a reflexed perianth. N. triandrus calathinus 
has larger flowers, which are snowy white and produced in 
clusters of two or three. N. triandrus concolor is similar in 
form to N. triandrus albus, but the flowers are soft yellow 
and fragrant. A primrose perianth and a creamy white cup 
makes the flower of N. triandrus pulchellus distinctive. 

There are also several named triandrus hybrids, all of 
which have graceful, drooping blossoms with a reflexed peri- 
anth. Agnes Harvey is snowy white except that it sometimes 
shows flushes of apricot on the cup. The star-shaped, creamy 
white blooms of Moonshine are particularly attractive. It is 
recommended for naturalizing and as an exhibition variety. 
Mrs. Alfred Pearson produces generous clusters of flowers with 
white perianths and pale primrose cups. A short lemon-yellow 
trumpet and creamy white petals arranged in star shape and a 
pearly sheen is sufficient to recommend Pearly Queen, even if 
it were not free flowering and a strong grower. Queen of Spain 
is a wild hybrid with canary-yellow flowers. 

One of the more recent additions to the triandrus group is 
Thalia, which is often called the orchid-flowered narcissus. 
The flowers are pure white and are carried three or four on a 
stem. The petals are recurved and the trumpet is unlike the 
conventional short-cupped daffodil. Thalia is unusually good 
for artistic arrangements and is equally attractive in the rock 
garden. 

All these varieties should be planted where they need not be 
disturbed for several years, because they develop in beauty 
when they have become firmly established. Put a permanent 
metal label where the bulbs are planted, in case you mistake 
their foliage for coarse grass and pull it up in error. 


Planting Daffodils in Grass 


-. DAFFODILS are to be naturalized in the grass, the best 
method is to scatter them by hand, planting them exactly 
where they fall. It is wise to use a special bulb-planting tool 
if large numbers are to be planted. This tool lifts a wad of 
soil and the bulb is dropped into the hole which it makes. The 
soil is then ejected from the tool into the hole, being pressed 
firmly into position with the foot. 

If only a few groups of bulbs are to be 
planted, the sod may be stripped off and 
the bulbs planted with a trowel, the turf 
then being replaced. Dibbers are often used 
but are objectionable. They press the soil 
so hard at the sides of the hole that the 
roots may have difficulty in penetrating it, 
and there is always the danger that a bulb 
may remain suspended halfway down the 
hole. It is well to mix early- and late- 
flowering varieties to extend the season. 


Daffodils Around Fruit Trees 


—* trees are often grown in sod but 
with a little cultivated ground near the 
bases of the trees. This space may be uti- 
lized to provide a welcome display of early 
daffodils, which will not harm the trees 
nor prevent cultivation when their leaves 
have died down. 

A good naturalizing mixture, such as is 
offered by most seedsmen, is recommended 
for this purpose. Among the large yellow 
trumpet varieties, King Alfred is suggested. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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LADIOLUS shows are now in full swing, and I find it 
interesting to note the different ways in which exhibi- 
tors and visitors toy with the name of their favorite flower. 
Most of them say glad-i-6’-lus as a matter of course, but those 
who prefer to agree with the dictionary rather than to con- 
form to custom still insist upon gla-di’-o-lus as the right 
pronunciation. Possibly these are persons who have sufficient 
courage to go against custom. 

When it comes to the plural of gladiolus, the situation 
becomes complicated. Years ago, the American Gladiolus 
Society passed a vote to the effect that glad-i-6’-lus should be 
the accepted pronunciation for both the singular and plural 
forms. Many persons seemed to consider this an easy way out 
of an old-time difficulty and adopted the recommendation. 

Others, however, including the editor of Horticulture, in- 
sist that there is no justification for making the singular and 
plural alike. They argue that it is just as natural to use the 
Latin plural, which is gladioli as it is to use a similar plural 
for narcissus, which naturally becomes narcissi. We find many 
writers saying croci as a plural for crocus, although others 
prefer to Anglicize the word and make the plural crocuses. 
It is true, of course, that gladiolus does not Anglicize very 
satisfactorily. There is nothing very euphonious about gladi- 
oluses, although it would be correct. There are others who go 
their own gait and use glad-i-6’-la as a plural, and many 
others simply slur over the word in such a way that one 
hardly understands just what they are saying. 


HERE are other words which bother garden makers. One 

of them is artemisia, which properly should be pro- 
nounced as it is spelled, ar-te-mis’-i-a. Yet eight out of ten 
garden makers pronounce the word as though it were spelled 
ar-te-mees’-i-a. 

There is trouble, too, over the name of that very common 
flower, the daylily. Some growers insist upon calling it 
hem-er-oc’-al-lis with the accent on the ‘‘o” rather than 
hem-er-o-cal’-lis, which is now the accepted pronunciation. 
The fact must be admitted, though, that this matter of plant 
names is a puzzling one, for we find the situation as regards 
the daylily reversed when it comes to the Christmas rose, 
which is pronounced hel-leb’-o-rus, with the accent over the 
“‘e’’, rather than hel-le-bor’-us, which seems quite natural. 
Then there is the botanical name of the Transvaal daisy, 
which is mispronounced more often than not. Properly speak- 
ing, it is gerbera with a hard “‘g”’ as in girl. The common 
fault is in making the ‘‘g”’ soft as in geranium. 


sabes shows have become so artistic that they are at- 
tracting the attention of artists, and sometimes one is 
reminded of such scenes as are to be found in Provincetown 
on Cape Cod when artists forego there for the Summer 
months. An artist painting at a show always adds a quaint 
touch and one which attracts the attention of photographers. 
This fact is exemplified by the snapshot made of Miss Edna 
Derbyshire as she was seen at the great Spring flower show at 
Mechanics Building in Boston, Mass., last March. Sometimes 
the pictures made at these shows perpetuate the exhibitions on 
the walls of the exhibitors’ homes. 


HILE writing about shows, it occurs to me to mention 
a few of the points with which the public may not be 
familiar. There is the matter of pictures for the press. Every 
flower show publicity manager must come to realize that the 


important thing is to have an abundance of pretty girls on 
hand. The first thing a newspaper photographer asks is, ‘‘Can 
you get me a good-looking girl to pose? My city editor says 
that I must not bring back a picture unless it has a girl in it.”’ 

That is the reason why almost every flower-show picture 
which appears in the newspaper has a figure in it, the figure 
sometimes being much more prominent than the flowers 





Newspaper photographers ask for pictures like this. 





No flower show is complete without an educational feature. 
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which are supposed to be the main object of the photogra- 
pher’s efforts. Occasionally it is possible to exchange pretty 
girls for children. Photographers will usually permit this 
substitution if the children are winsome and attractive. 


HERE is disappointing news. At a recent meeting of the 
Maryland Nurserymen Association. Dr. Freeman Weiss 
reported on tests made to ascertain the resistance of roses to 
various diseases. The results showed that none of the hybrid 
teas has any resistance to black spot. This report will be of 
special interest to gardeners who have been making experi- 
ments of their own. Rosa brac- 
teata was found to be immune, 
but, so far as I know, it has not 
entered into the parentage of 
the commercial roses of today, 
except perhaps some of the 
climbers. 

The statement was made that 
dusting with sulphur is effective 
but that this work is best omit- 
ted in the Summer, being taken 
up again when the weather be- 
comes a little cooler. Early eve- 
ning, before the dew falls, was 
given as the best time for apply- 
ing dusts. I was surprised to 
learn that spraying is superior 
to dusting in the colder sections. 
The explanation is that sulphur 
does not oxidize sufficiently to 
be effective at temperatures be- 
low 70 degrees. I understand, 
however, that difficulty has 
been found in getting a good 
spreader to use with sulphur 
sprays. 

Trials with phloxes were 
also reported upon, the state- 
ment being made that all the 
common and annual varieties 
except Miss Lingard are suscep- 
tible to leaf spot. Miss Lingard 
is highly resistant and efforts 
are being made to get this resistance into the Decussata types 
by using Miss Lingard as a parent. In any event, Miss Lin- 
gard is a very useful phlox because of its early blooming habit 
and the glossy character of its leaves. It is one kind that I 
always feel like recommending. 


_ 
f 


Culture of the Stately Eremurus 


REMURI or fox-tail lilies are stately and imposing plants 
which should be planted in Autumn. They should go 
into the ground as early as possible, and always in a spot 
where the drainage is good. Without good drainage, success 
with eremuri is impossible. The soil may well contain either 
peat moss or leaf mold and a liberal amount of sand. The 
crowns should be covered about four inches with soil and 
some additional protection will be necessary in Winter. It is 
customary to place a box over the plants, but some growers 
prefer to lay a piece of tarred paper over the crowns. The 
paper sheds water. Further protection may be given with salt 
hay or leaves. 

The difficulty in growing these plants lies less in danger 
from Winter loss than in the fact that very early growth is 
made in the Spring. Not infrequently this early growth is 
killed back by late frosts. 

It may seem from all this that growing the eremurus is a 
difficult task. As a matter of fact, a few simple precautions 
will usually carry the plants through the critical Spring period 
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successfully and result in a flower display which will prove 
adequate compensation for all the trouble taken. The spikes 
shoot up to eight feet or more in height when the plants are 
well established and are covered with great numbers of 
blooms in June. 

There are several species, but the Eremurus robustus is 
probably the best for the North. It is rosy pink in color. E. 
himalaicus is also a vigorous grower with pure white flowers. 
The hybrid variety Him-Rob comes between these two and is 
winning favor with those who know it. All the kinds men- 
tioned are tall-growing sorts, but there is a dwarf eremurus 

called E. bunget which is golden 
yellow in color and is well 
adapted to small gardens. 


Bog Plants in the 
Garden 


OME of our choice native 

bog plants have surprised 
me by their adaptability to gar- 
dens even though lacking the 
sort of place they choose for 
themselves in the wild. Well- 
known examples are the cardi- 
nal flower and the rose mallow. 
My experience with two bog 
plants will prove interesting, I 
think, to other gardeners. 

For several years my pitcher 
plant refused to blossom, al- 
though it grew new pitchers 
and seemed happy otherwise in 
a damp, shady location. When I 
had to move my garden, the 
only place available for bog 
plants was a sunken tub which 
was in partial shade. The pitcher 
plant continued to sulk, al- 
though arrowheads, wild callas 
and sundews bloomed. Finally 
I dug a deep hollow at the foot 
of the rock garden, where the 
soil is heavy clay (and where a large pool will be made 
some day). I filled this with a little leaf-mold soil and 
placed on top of that a deep bed of living sphagnum moss 
from the woods. Here the pitcher plant has blossomed for 
three years, with no other care than the regular garden water- 
ing, and seems perfectly satisfied with the damp moss and sun. 

The little grass orchid, Calopogon pulchellus, grows hap- 
pily in the rock garden. Each slender stalk bears three to five 
of the beautiful pink blossoms which are surprisingly large. 
They seem poised as lightly as butterflies. The flowers come 
as a perennial surprise to me, as I have never yet found the 
grass-like stems until the buds were nearly open. 

The secret spot in the woods where my bulbs were found 
is wet in the Spring, but completely dry throughout the 
Summer. 


Portland, Maine. —NMrs. E. M. Babb. 


Dividing Japanese Irises With a Saw 


.. IS a man-sized job to dig and divide a large, established 
clump of Siberian or Japanese iris. For the latter opera- 
tion, after trying various chopping and cutting implements, I 
have discovered that they may be rather easily cut up with an 
old saw. A pruning saw with coarse teeth is excellent for the 
purpose. After shaking off the loose soil, stand the clump on 
edge, and it is easy to see where the divisions are best made. 


Torrington, Conn. -—Caroline P. Ball. 
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SHORT CUTS FOR BUSY GARDENERS 











Preserving Roses for Christmas 


(= roses may be enjoyed in the house at Christmas 
time. ‘‘Possible in the South,”” you may say, “‘but not in 
the North.’’ You are wrong. There is a way. Many buds are 
often found in the rose garden late in the season. Cut them and 
take them indoors, but first cut up an ordinary candle and put 
the pieces of wax into an old tin. Stand the tin in a bowl which 
has been filled with very hot water. The wax will soon melt, 
of course. Then dip the buds, heads downward, in the liquid 
wax, down to the point where the stalk begins. A little knob 
of wax on the ends of the stalks of the buds is desirable. 
When the buds are taken out, the wax will set hard and the 
buds will be coated with it, excluding all air. Next, wrap the 
buds in tissue paper and pack them in a box where they will 
keep safely. When you are ready to surprise your guests, 
simply soak the buds in a bowl of warm water until all the 
wax has melted away. Cut the ends of the stalks and arrange 
the buds in a vase to suit your pleasure. If the outside petals 
seem to be a little brown, remove them gently. The roses will 
soon open in water and be as fresh as if they had just been 
picked. —_——. 
Lawn Making Suggestions 


HEN making a new lawn, it is important to have the 

surface level. A good way to test this is to move a long, 
flat piece of wood across the surface. This will at once show 
up any undulations. 

When sowing seed, wear flat rubber-soled shoes to prevent 
holes being made in the smooth surface. Mix one pound of 
good quality grass seed with a pailful of sandy loam which 
has been sifted through a one-half-inch-mesh sieve. This 
quantity will be sufficient for eight square yards. To insure 
even distribution of the seed, divide the lawn into squares of 
this size. 

When the seed has been sown, cover it with one-quarter 
inch of the soil used for mixing with the seed. Then roll the 
surface lightly. If birds eat the seeds, stretch black cotton both 
ways across the lawn, fastened to pegs on each side. 


Pruning of Standard Roses 


TANDARD rose trees need to be pruned in Summer as 
well as in the Spring. Standards are usually pruned hard, 
the existing shoots being cut far back. This method gives a 
good display of bloom, but a better one is obtained by Sum- 
mer pruning when the first flowers die. This plan calls for 
cutting back the flowering shoots to within five buds from the 
point from which they originate. If such a cut cannot be made 
to an outward-pointing bud, an additional bud may be in- 
cluded, or the number reduced. The new shoots should al- 
ways point away from the middle of the tree, or the center 
will become choked, resulting in poor flowers. 

Weak lateral wood that cannot produce flowers may as 
well be removed unless the foliage is needed. The tree may 
appear rather bare at first, but the balance will soon be restored 
by the new growths made on the strong, pruned shoots. Sum- 
mer pruning insures a good display in late Summer and 
Autumn. 


Ant Nests Close to Flowers 


At frequently make their nests close to growing plants 
where it is not safe to use carbon bisulphide. Under such 
circumstances, the simplest method of eradicating the ants is 
to invert a flower pot over the nest. If the pot is examined 
after a week or two, it will be found that the ants will have 
built their nest in it. 

The next step is to water the ground around the pot thor- 


oughly. This will drive all the ants into the pot. Then slip 
a spade under it and drop the whole lot into a pail of boiling 
water. 


How to Trap Wasps 


ASPS in the garden sometimes constitute a bothersome 

problem. Fortunately, it is an easy matter to trap wasps. 
One of the simplest traps is constructed from a glass jar used 
for preserving fruit. The metal screw top is removed and in 
this a hole is punched and enlarged to about three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter. The trap is used by half filling it with 
old beer and sugar, a mixture of molasses and water or jam. 
When the screw cap has been replaced on the trap, it may be 
suspended by a cord from a fruit tree. 

The wasps are attracted by the contents of the trap and 
crowd into the bottle through the hole. Once inside, they do 
not know how to get out again, and so drown in the solution. 
When the trap becomes too crowded with insects, one may 
clean out the jar, put in fresh bait and return it to the tree. 


Stump Becomes a Bird Bath 


HEN a tree is cut on the lawn or in the garden, the re- 

maining stump is always a problem. It often becomes 
an unsightly object that is difficult to hide. One method of 
turning the useless eyesore into a thing of beauty and utility 
is to make a bird bath of it. The photograph shows an ivy- 
covered stump, about three feet in height. The wood-pulp of 
the top was scooped out about three inches deep and a surface 
of concrete was laid, to prevent rot and to make it water- 
tight. The bark of the stump was painted a dull brown as 
another preventive against decay. 





—Photo by Lois Snelling 
A little ingenuity changed an old tree stump into this interesting bird bath. 
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Advantages of Fall Planting 


ig A group of people interested in gardening should be asked 

about the desirability of Spring or Fall planting, doubtless 
the majority would be in favor of planting in the Spring. 
I will agree that there are a limited number of things that can 
be planted to advantage in the Spring. Foxgloves, for instance, 
are hard to carry over Winter, although if planted in raised 
beds and well covered or carried over in a coldframe they will 
come through all right. They have a thick vegetative crown, 
which when frozen badly seems to be injured, inviting decay 
and loss. 

There are those who say that delphiniums should be 
planted in the Spring, but I have been planting them in the 
Fall for 25 years and none planted in the Spring have done 
any better than those going into the ground later. 

Autumn-planted roses can be carried over the first Winter 
just as successfully as over any other Winter if given the same 
care. This is true of most perennials commonly planted in the 
East where the Winters are sometimes severe. 

I believe there are basic reasons why Fall planting is de- 
sirable. In the Fall the ground is warm. It has been warmed 
by the heat of the Summer and, although the earth cools as 
the Fall advances, it is late in the year before the soil gets 
really cold. Moreover, the sun is warm during the day, but 
the nights are cool. This coolness prevents the undue evapora- 
tion of moisture from plants, and, moreover, rain is usually in 
plentiful supply, creating almost ideal conditions for planting. 
Plants which are put in the ground in the Fall at the proper 
time get established before Winter and are then ready in the 
Spring to go forward. Such plants make better growth and 
produce better than similar ones planted in the Spring. This 
is particularly true, as I know from personal experience, as it 
applies to roses. 

Contrast this condition with that of the Spring. Then the 
ground is cold from the Winter. Often it is literally water- 
logged from the rains and melting snow and ice. Air cannot 
circulate through such soil and the average plant cannot grow 
well in it. The circulation of air through the soil is vital to 
plant life as it aids in carrying on the chemical reactions which 
are necessary in making plant food available. I have seen 
many a plant and shrub planted in the early Spring in the 
cold, wet ground lead an indifferent existence, even if it does 
not die. We are always waiting in the Spring for the ground 
to “‘dry out’’ before our gardening can be done. Yet it seems 
to take the Spring soil fever to arouse an interest in the garden, 
and we pass over too often those fine Fall days and favorable 
conditions during which we might get our garden ready for 
the Spring. 

But there are practical reasons for Fall planting. Almost 
every plant we buy in the Spring is available in the Fall. 
Roses, for instance, are dug from the field in the Fall and 
stored in a cold house in a dormant condition for Spring 
delivery. If you buy roses in the Fall you have the pick of the 
stock. This is true also of perennials and nursery stock in gen- 
eral. Last Fall I purchased for clients a large number of hybrid 
tea roses and I have never seen a finer lot of stock. It is a case 
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of first come, best served. Moreover, no one is as rushed in the 
Fall as in the Spring. Orders get more careful attention and 
planting can be done in greater leisure. Nurserymen are liter- 
ally overwhelmed with work in the Spring, so much so that 
it is always a question who will get served first and whether 
in the rush mistakes will not be made. 

A prominent nurseryman in the East claims he does 70 
per cent of his year’s business in the three Spring months. 
That means that he does 70 per cent of his business in 25 per 
cent of the time. That is not a desirable condition in which 
to get the best service and often such service cannot be ren- 
dered. This situation is no more satisfactory to the nursery- 
man than it is to the customer. Fall purchasing and planting 
will do much to relieve this condition. 

When planting is done in the Fall, attention is called thus 
early to soil conditions. Often the ground must be prepared 
for the plants. If this is necessary, or if manure or humus must 
be added to the soil, or it must be broken up and made finer, 
the thawing and freezing of the Winter will be of benefit and 
aid in incorporating the manure and humus with the soil. This 
is very important so far as the physical condition of the soil is 
concerned. 

In the Fall, too, one has ample time for soil tests to ascer- 
tain if the soil contains sufficient plant food and to add what 
may be needed. If one waits until the Spring to do this work, 
too much must be done in a short time. Thus by planting in 
the Fall, the ground and the plants are ready for a quick start 
in the Spring. 

—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Remedy for “Damping Off’ 


a” REQUIRES enthusiasm to carry over a seed pot for one 
or two years in the hope of being able to germinate a few 
of some rare little perennial alpines. But when, finally, one 
nice Spring morning, two or three tiny seedlings push their 
little heads through the surface, the work of years seems to 
have been rewarded. Too often, however, one will find the 
little babies a few days later with their leaves wilted flat on 
the surface of the soil, victims of ‘damping off.’’ I have found 
that this discouraging experience can be avoided. 

Cleanliness is the principal factor in propagation. Clean 
your pots or boxes thoroughly by scrubbing and rinsing in 
boiling water. When filling the pot, first put some coarse 
gravel, cinders, or broken crock in the bottom to assure good 
drainage, then a layer of peat moss or sphagnum. Fill te three- 
fourths full with a gritty, rather coarse soil and press down 
lightly. 

Now for the remedy for damping off! As a cover for the 
soil use up to one-half inch of sand or soft-coal cinders from 
which all fine particles have been removed. If you use soft- 
coal cinders, be sure that they have weathered outside for a 
month or two. The fine particles are easily removed by using 
a piece of window screen or the equivalent. After that, sift 
the sand or cinders again with a somewhat coarser screen, to 
remove all the larger particles. What is left is evenly sized and 
slightly coarse and will drain well. It should be washed thor- 
oughly and scalded if possible. Then put one-quarter to one- 
half inch layer of this material on top of the soil and press it 
down gently, merely leveling off. Now sow the seeds and 
cover them with the same material. 

The depth of covering is still a much disputed problem, 
but it need not give you any concern—yjust cover the seeds 
until they are fully out of sight; a bit more will not hurt with 
this method. I have used both cinders and sand in propaga- 
tion, but I personally prefer the cinders. They can be used 
also as an addition to the soils for the seed pots and later to 
the soils for the young plants. 

When the pot is ready, place it in a pan of water and let it 
soak full. It can safely be watered from the top with a fine 
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sprinkler without washing out any seed or soil. It is clean and 
will never get as hard as finely screened soil will. Furthermore, 
the seeds will be well aired as well as protected, which is of 
greatest importance for proper germination. The pot may be 
watered as often as you wish without danger of its staying 
too wet; and be sure to keep it moist, never let it get dry. 
When the seedlings are appearing, give them as much fresh air 
as possible, but with the usual pre- 
cautions. At that stage the soft-coal 
cinders are especially convenient, as 
they keep the roots well aired and the 
stems dry. 

I have used this method for nearly 
two years and grow the most rare and 
difficult plants. Often it is the only 
savior for seedlings of plants that tol- 
erate very dry and sunny conditions 
such as xthionemas, alpine lupines, ar- 
temisias, linums, phacelias and lewisias. 
Seedlings of such plants I prick off in 
their earliest stage and transplant into 
a pot or pan filled only half to its top 
with very gritty soil and up to two 
inches with pure cinders which were 
prepared in the way I mentioned pre- 
viously. The point is obvious and does 
not need to be stressed. During the Fall 
and winter, and also in the early part 
of Spring, a light bottom heat will prove to be very helpful 
in getting difficult alpines over their critical seedling stages. 


—Max A. Nagler. 
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The Prairie Rose in Mass Plantings 


O EXTEND the procession of June roses into the July 

garden, I have used Rosa setigera, the prairie or Illinois 
rose, in mass plantings. Its flowers closely resemble those of 
the wild rose except that they are borne in clusters of from five 
to ten buds, and that the color is a deeper shade of rose, fading 
to lighter rose after opening. The foliage comprises leaflets in 
groups of three to five, bright green in color. 

As these shrubs require some support for their semi-droop- 
ing branches, I have trained them on a wire fence which sepa- 
rates the vegetable garden and coldframe area from the lawn 
and flower borders. They thus form an excellent screen and 
serve as a background for perennials and annuals. 

These shrubs attain a height of eight or nine feet, and are 
hardy, rapid growers. Their foliage is luxuriant and per- 
sistent, being of value during the entire garden season. They 
require pruning back of the old wood in the early Spring. 
The landscape effect of these many-clustered single roses 
blooming for about a week or ten days during the middle of 
July is one that could be used to advantage in more gardens 


—Pauline Kennedy. 
Western Springs, III. 


A Newly Discovered Oregon Shrub 


ALMIOPSIS leachiana, the little Oregon shrub which 
took the rare-plant trophy at the Laurelhurst show in 
Portland last year and which was given an award of merit in 
England this year, is now generally available as nursery- 
grown plants. 

Allied to the rhododendrons and kalmias, it is a dwarf, 
evergreen shrub, which is covered in Spring with pink flowers. 
It was discovered in the mountains of southwestern Oregon 
by Mrs. John R. Leach, a botanist of Portland, Ore. Mrs. 
Leach found it growing in sun and in shade, among other 
plants and also in rocky crevices on bare mountain ridges. 
The height, about six inches, suggests its use in rock gardens. 
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This diagram shows how to prepare a lower pot 
for the sowing of seeds. 
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The first collected plants were somewhat difficult to grow, 
but the few plants I have seen which were grown from seed, 
and the now available nursery plants, which have been propa- 
gated from cuttings, look healthy and promising. 

As yet, little has been found out about the needs of this 
plant in garden culture, but the nurserymen have accumu- 
lated some cultural experience in propagating it. It must have 
well-drained soil, and like the azaleas, 
it seems to prefer acidity. The outdoor 
nursery plantings are being grown un- 
der high shade during the hot months. 
This shade will be removed in the 
Fall. It is probable that the cool side of 
the rock garden, or a part of it which 
is in partial shade, is a safer place to 
grow this plant than in full sun, unless 
ample root moisture can be assured at 
all times. 

Potted cuttings in the greenhouse 
which I recently examined were pros- 
pering mightily in a pure river silt, 
which seemed to be very largely fine 
sand. The plants outdoors were being 
grown in what is locally called ‘‘red 
shot soil,’’ a woodland soil, largely 
mixed with decomposed volcanic 
gravel. They were also lightly mulched 
with partly decomposed fir needles. 
Several forms with distinctly dissimilar foliage, and one form 
with larger flowers which grows to a height of two feet, have 
been discovered. Undoubtedly the rock garden types will be 
most in demand. 
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—Drew Sherrard. 
Oswego, Ore. 


Orange Sneezeweed as an Urn Plant 


ELENIUM hoopesi, the orange sneezeweed, is deservedly 
popular as a hardy border ornament and as a cutting 
subject. It seems not so well known, however, that the plant 
readily adapts itself to pot culture. Its long blooming season, 
from May until August, and the pleasing bright orange- 
yellow flowers make an ideal combination for porch and 
lawn decoration. The possibilities for artistic uses when it is 
planted in urns which can be moved from place to place on 
the lawn are limitless. And as the plant does very well in 
shady situations, it may be used on porches where the sun 
reaches only a part of the day. It should be remembered, 
though, that a rich soil and much shade is apt to induce 
growth as high as three feet, while a growing medium of 
average fertility and full sun usually gives a plant not more 

than half that figure. 

—C. W. Wood. 


Copemish, Mich. 


Shade Necessary for Dogtooth Violets 


RY THRONIUMS, or dogtooth violets, are very lovely 
when used in the proper situation, which means a shady 
spot. If grown in the rock garden, they can be placed here and 
there in crevices where they will escape the bright sun. They 
grow best, however, in the shaded corners of woodland 
plantings. The richly mottled leaves make them attractive, 
but they are doubly beautiful when the flowers, which measure 
three inches across and are borne on stems six to ten inches high, 
appear. The colors include tints of pink, cream and yellow, as 
well as white. The bulbs are entirely hardy, although they 
thrive best in somewhat loose, gritty soil, with plenty of leaf 
mold upon which to feed. Erythroniums are to be planted 
during Autumn. 
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Large - Flowered 
Hybrid Varieties 


These new introductions are distin- 
guished by strong growth and a great 
profusion of bloom. The gorgeous colors 
vary from pure white to deep violet- 
blue, from silvery pink to rich crimson. 
All plants are grown on their own roots, 
and far better than grafted plants. 


Our Clematis Booklet 


describes more than a score of these 
new varieties; some are shown in nat- 
ural colors. A copy will be mailed on 
request. Write today. 


James I. George & Son Box H Fairport, New York 
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Trivett’s 


NEW BULB BOOK 


Fifty-two Pages — Profusely Illustrated — 
Including Forty-one Colored Plates 


« 
High Grade Spring-Flowering Bulbs 


at moderate prices. 
e 
Write for Free copy to-day 


Trivett’s Tested Seeds 
INC. 
134-144 Washington Street 








New York, N. Y. 














If you are a Garden Maker 


HORTICULTURE 


can be of service to you 


Covers the entire gardening field—trees, 
shrubs, annuals, perennials, rock plants, 
aquatics, fruit, vegetables and house 
plants. 


@ Devoted wholly to gardening — 
nothing else. 


Issued twice a month. A new copy al- 
ways at your elbow. 


The garden magazine of the three oldest 
and largest Horticultural Societies in 
this country, Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania and The Horticultural Society 
of New York—every member is a sub- 
scriber. 


Accurate and easy to read. Written by 
practical men and women and backed by 
personal experience. 


Well illustrated. Filled with good pic- 
tures, many of them showing new or 
Two pages of horticultural news — the rare plants. 
dates of the shows, notes from the ex- 
periment stations, activities of the 
garden clubs and reports of all impor- 
tant gardening events. 


One dollar a year — 24 numbers. A 
sample copy will be sent for a dime. 
Why not ask for one? 


‘Published by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


I enclose $1.00 for one year’s subscription (24 issues). 


Mail to 


Subscription Price: 
$1.00 a year; Canada $1.00 a year; Foreign, $2.00 a year 
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The Rose Fly —lIts Habits and Control 


Fo, ta tate 0y frightening pest on roses which is seldom 
described in rose literature is the small black fly which 
bores into the canes and deposits its eggs in the pith. The 
first appearance of this insect is likely to scare an ardent rosa- 
rian into sprouting a few gray hairs; but after he has spent 
the entire Summer cutting off the infected canes, or pouring 
poison into them, and thoroughly exhausting himself run- 
ning around in circles, he begins to realize that the pest is not 
very dangerous, after all. 

Entering the wood, usually through a cut surface, the adult 
fly eats her way down through the soft pith, and deposits her 
eggs some inches below the end, emerging later to go off and 
repeat the process somewhere else. The eggs hatch shortly. The 
young flies then crawl out to set up in business for themselves. 

They work exclusively in the pith, and do not disturb the 
woody outer layer of the cane. The only serious damage arises 
when water enters the hollow and causes rot. They do not eat 
through to the roots, apparently stopping just a sufficient 
distance down the stem to give them the needed protection. 
The canes are naturally weakened by their action, but not 
necessarily killed, and to cut them out is to open up another 
fresh surface for their entrance, since the adult form has prob- 
ably left the cane some time before. 

Most poisons poured into the canes to kill off the young 
flies will kill the cane as well, which is more than the flies 
would do. However, one gardener reports that the ant poison, 
‘“Terro,”’ will kill the young pests, and not harm the cane. 
It is also recommended that when the heavy Spring pruning 
is done, the ends of the canes be dabbed with some thick and 
sticky substance, like grafting wax, or even with the toxic 
asphaltum paint. If the latter is to be used, one should be sure 
to cut the canes far enough above ground level to allow for a 
certain amount of dying-off from its action. 

Once the habits of the fly, which resembles the small black 
‘“sweat-bee’’ in appearance, are understood, its presence in the 
| Tose garden is rather taken for granted. But where each rose 
| plant is a precious thing, and the loss of the canes a serious 
| matter, it is well to know it may be kept under control. Burn 
the prunings in the Spring, to destroy any unhatched eggs, 
and paint the freshly cut stems to prevent the entrance of the 
adult fly. Only canes with a sufficiently large pith will attract 
them, so during the growing season it is advisable to paint 
any cut surfaces which lead into the larger canes. 


—Ruth Layton. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Winter Covers for Lawns Unnecessary 


| HERE is no need for applying covers of manure, leaf 
mold, humus, and similar materials to the lawn in Fall or 
Winter, as a protection against severe freezing weather. 
This statement is made by Howard B. Sprague, agronomist 
of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. Mr. 
Sprague goes on to say: 


Healthy lawns will experience no Winter injury even though left fully 
exposed. The application of mulches may actually injure the grass by giving 
protection to harmful insects, or as a result of the exclusion of air from the 
sod. Furthermore, Winter covers applied at this time of the year are not only 
frequently unsightly, but certain of the materials contain considerable amounts 
of weed seed. 


A most effective treatment for the prevention of winter 
injury to turf is the timely application of commercial ferti- 
lizer. In general, lawns should receive ten to 20 pounds per 
1,000 square feet of a complete fertilizer analyzing approxi- 
mately 5 per cent nitrogen, 10 per cent phosphoric acid, and 
5 per cent potash (or an equivalent amount of plant food) in 
early Autumn. Lime will be needed in some sections to correct 
excessive soil acidity. It is advisable not to apply lime, how- 
ever, without having a soil test made. Your state agricultural 











college or experiment station will make the analysis. 
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Dried Flowers for Winter | 


ELICHRYSUMS are the most popular of everlasting 
flowers and very easy to raise. This is the time to gather 
the flowers. Care should be taken when picking them not to 
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ARISTOCRATS 


IRISES e POPPIES 
HEMEROCALLIS 














(Day Lilies) crush the juicy stems and to have fairly long stems. It is well 
pe yg aoe $1.25 to choose flowers that are not fully expanded, as the petals Your Trees are just 
Sittin unfold during the process of drying. After being gathered | so much “Green Gold’ 
THE blue Siberian iris ... 1.25 they should stand in water for two or three hours. Then SS 
Hyperion— all leaves should be stripped from the stems. Next, the flowers | ==> Any realtor will tell you that 
THE yellow Day Lily ..... 2.50 should be tied in small bunches and hung up to dry. Each | Ej = fine old tree can add hun- 
Sass’ Pink— bunch should be secured very tightly, as the stalks contract FE dreds of dollars to the val- 


THE palest pink poppy ... 100 
Make your garden distinctive 


These four Aristocrats 


when dry and there is danger of their slipping out and becom- 
ing damaged. 
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ve of a piece of property. 
Shouldn't it be worth just as 
much to you? Take steps 
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There are many ways in which the dried flowers can be | 
utilized. They are very becoming when arranged in moss in 
an ornamental vase, or mixed with other kinds of everlasting 
flowers they make a delightful center-piece for table deco- | 
ration. 

If the stalks have become limp, it is an easy matter to wire 


now to protect your in- 
vestment in “Green Gold.” 
Have the Bartlett Represen- 
tative check up on the need 
for Bracing and Cabling, 
Cavity Work, Root Treat- 
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them, when they can be placed in any position desired. The 35 ment, oe and nape’ 

TRAILING ARBUTUS | | most pleasing feature about helichrysums is that they are | B= oe eben a 
Propagated from Selected Seed bright and gay even at Christmas when flowers are scarce and rE penne Bangs 7 

and Guaranteed to Grow Bt attention your trees need, 





expensive to buy, and with reasonable care will last over a 
long period of time. 

The blossoms of honesty (lunaria), having decorative sil- | 
very seed pods, should be gathered in August or September and 
hung up to dry, after which they will remain in good condi- 
tion for a year or more. Mixed in large vases with Chinese 


now or later. Bartlett Service 
is available in every com- 
munity from Maine to the 
Carolinas. For literature and 
full information, write: 


The F.A. Barter Tree Expert Co. 
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Perfect specimens of this most charming 
of our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally strong, luxuriant, hardy and ready 
for successful planting in woodland or 
native plant garden. In 3%” special 
pots and grown under cultivation. 

Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish in shady, 
well drained places. I guarantee their 
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success when directions are followed. 
Four-year (flowering age) plants, 6”-8” 
spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, $15 a 
a dozen. Three-year, 4”-5”: $1 each, six 
for $5, $10 a dozen. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Packing and delivery 
prepaid in U. S. Ready now for imme- 
diate shipment. 

Descriptive leaflet with complete cul- 
tural directions with every order, or 
upon request. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


Ponus Ridge New Canaan, Conn. 
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| New GARDEN SASH 


Glazed 
and 5] 95 
Painted each 


Open— Unpainted 
without glass .75¢ 
Handy Size — 2x 4 ft. 
Light weight — 14 Ibs. 
Easily clipped together to 
form Hot Beds, Miniature 
Greenhouses, Garden Wind- 
breaks. Durable—made of Send for 











Air Dried Gulf Cypress. folder H 


LORD & BURNHAM co, 


Irvington, N. Y. 














"How Does Your Garden Grow?" 


“Nicely, thank you, for I rely on the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle to provide me with practical information 
on all my garden problems.” 

Gardening is the sole interest of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the Nat. Assn. of Gardeners and the American 
Rock Garden Soc., a fact which guarantees a high 
editorial standard. 


Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





lantern flowers, they are very effective. 

Another suggestion is to gather the seed vessels of the com- 
mon iris before they open and dry them, afterward painting 
them with scarlet or blue lacquer and gold and silver paint. 

Autumn-tinted leaves may be placed in vases half filled 
with pure glycerine, which seals their stems and keeps them 
fresh for several months. The lacquered seed pods can be 





grouped effectively with beech leaves which have been preserved | 


in this manner. 


Lady Banks Roses in the South 


RADITIONAL in many of the old Southern gardens is 

the famous Lady Banks rose, Rosa banksie, named in 
honor of the naturalist, Sir Joseph Banks of London. The 
shrub is a native of Australia, and the double white was in- 
troduced first into Europe by William Kerr in 1807. The 
double yellow form was introduced about 1825, while the 
single kinds, both white and yellow, were not known until 
40 or 50 years later. A really magnificent Lady Banks rose 
in the garden of Mrs. W. G. Solomon of Macon, Ga., was 
planted not later than 1860 by Mrs. Solomon's mother. The 
long, evergreen, thornless canes climb to a height of 25 to 30 
feet, to the top of a tall cedar tree, and form in the season of 
blooming a veritable shower of clear yellow gold. The great 


clusters of dainty double flowers are slightly fragrant. Any | 
number of these splendid climbing roses remain in the South | 


today, and time, and often care, has produced superb speci- 
mens of great beauty. 
One can propagate this rose by cuttings, or layerings, or 


order it from any Southern nursery concern. Unfortunately | 


the Lady Banks is not sufficiently hardy to withstand a cold 
climate, and can only be grown in the North to adorn a 
greenhouse. 

In Southern climes, those who are interested in gardens 
and are planning to plant roses, should not forget this favo- 
rite of yesteryear, the white and yellow Lady Banks. This 
rose will climb high in its glory to add conspicuous beauty in 
the Spring, and a mass of fine evergreen will remain through- 
out the year to beautify the modern garden, and perhaps be a 
delight to future generations. 

—Gladys Schofield. 
Macon, Ga. 
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HEMLOCK 


Sheared for Hedges 
1 to 12 ft. 
Our Catalogue includes :— 
@ Hemlock 
® Rhododendron 
® Kalmia 
© Azaleas 


@ Ferns and Wild Flowers 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 








We offer the following 


TRILLIUMS 


for Fall planting 
Trillium erectum, Purple Per12 
Wa seeenss $1.00 


grandifiorum, 
Snow Trillium ... 1.00 


stylosum, Rose 
(eee 2.00 


undulatum, 
Painted Trillium 1.50 


We pay the postage on the above bulbs. 
Catalogue listing 200 varieties of native 
plants sent on request. 


Charles H. Williams Nurseries 


EXETER, N. H. 
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HOW TO BUILD 





ya Reaut: 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
September is the best month 
to build new lawns-——but be- 
fore you do any seeding, be 
sure that the soil is properly 
conditioned. A good soil foun- 


dation, plus good seeds, will give you a beau- 
tiful lawn for many years to come—a thick, 
velvety lawn that stays green all summer 
long and requires a minimum of attention. 
Send for our Free Bulletin on “LAWNS” 
—tells how to build new lawns and remake 
old ones. Just address Dept. H. 9-1. PEAT 
IMPORT CORP., 155 JOHN STREET, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EXETER 
Wild Flower Gardens 


6 Native Orchids 


Pink Ladyslipper ....... $2.00 for 10 
Yellow Ladyslipper ...... 2.50 for 10 
Showy Ladyslipper ...... 3.00 for 10 
Rattlesnake Plantain ..... 2.00 for 10 
SOU GH oc cccccccsc 3.00 for 10 
Nodding Ladies-tresses ... 2.50 for 10 


8 Native Lilies and 
Bulbous Plants 


eee $2.00 for 10 
i er 3.00 for 10 
Orangecup Lily ......... 1.50 for 10 
Turkscap Lily .......... 2.00 for 10 
Virginia Bluebells ....... 1.50 for 10 
I iia 6 dv 0: inn a6 wlaie 1.20 for 10 
SUOW TRUMUM 2... cc ccce 1.00 for 10 
Rose Trillium ........... 1.50 for 10 


Five of one variety at the ten rate. 


Our catalogue, listing 38 Ferns and 200 
Wild Flowers, will be mailed on request. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box 144 Exeter, New Hampshire 








Send Now for 


HORSFORD’S 
AUTUMN 
SUPPLEMENT 





featuring 


MADONNA LILIES, REGAL DEL- 
PHINIUM, COLLECTIONS OF 
PEONIES, IRIS, LILIES, ORIENTAL 
POPPIES, PERENNIALS READY 
NOW FOR FALL PLANTING. 





Visit our Nurseries when touring Vermont 
F.H. HORSFORD 
Route 20 
CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 














_ lings. However, if he will take the pollen from these seedlings | 
_ and cross it back on elegans, he will get true hybrids, from | 


| esting variations that are true new varieties. Always carry 
| your crossings on for at least two generations, and preferably 
| hold true when one of the kinds used is itself a true hybrid. 
sible. The aspiring hybridizer who would produce results | 


| require an extra generation to bring about structural changes | 
| SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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When Pollinating the Tiger Lily 


HE difficulty in pollinating Lilium tigrinum, mentioned 

by Mr. T. A. Weston in the August 1 issue of Horticul- 
ture, is a very real one. I have discovered, however, that if the 
bulbils are removed, this species is not only self-fertile, but 
accepts the pollen of other species exceptionally well. 

My experience has been entirely with the variety splendens. 
With the bulbils removed, I have succeeded in selfing this, as 
well as making crosses on L. sargentie, L. batemannie, L. 
speciosum, and L. willmottia. These seedlings are, of course, | 
the first filial generation, and since L. tigrinum is a very | 
strong dominant, all show tigrinum characters. However, I 
have hopes of outcrossing and selfing these on other subjects 
to get breaks. 

This brings up a point which ought to be emphasized be- 
cause the amateur, not knowing the effect of a dominant on 
the first filial generation, often becomes discouraged with 
hybridizing and gives up before he can accomplish something 
worthwhile. According to Mendel’s law, the seedlings from a 
first cross should resemble the parent which has the strongest 
characteristics of color and size. Thus the amateur lily 
breeder, crossing L. regale on L. elegans for example, is dis- 
heartened to find that he has nothing but regale in the seed- 


which he can expect true intermediate forms, as well as inter- 


three. 
It must be remembered, however, that this rule does not 


Here the breaking has already occurred, and anything is pos- 





quickly should, therefore, stick to those varieties which do not | 


in the seedlings. Among these such sorts as L. sargale, L. creel- | 
manni, various varieties of L. elegans, Pride of Charlotte, L. | 
sulphurgale, L. tenuifoltum Golden Gleam, and L. testaceum 
are worth trying. These, crossed with themselves, will pro- | 
duce results quickly. Crossed with true species, they may or | 
may not do so. | 

One of the great needs of horticulture is for some individ- | 
ual of wealth to endow research into dominant and recessive 
characteristics of flowers. At present 99 per cent of the work | 
along this line that has been done has been with vegetables. 
If this information were available on ornamentals, improve- | 
ment in desirable species and varieties would be so rapid that 
inside of ten years after the information became available, we 
could make as much progress in securing desirable character- 
istics in flowers as we have made in the past two centuries. 


—R. M. Carleton. 
Western Springs, III. 


Prolonging the Life of Cut Dahlias 


ANY plans have been tried to make dahlias look well 
when cut. Some growers put cracked ice, ammonia and 

salt into the vases in which dahlias are shown, hoping that 
these substances will make them last longer. Results hardly 

| justify the trouble taken. Apparently, though, aspirin has 


some effect in restoring the quality of dahlias which have | 


| begun to look a little past their prime. 

Of course, most garden makers stick to the hot-water treat- 
ment, which is known to be effective with dahlias. The foli- 
age is stripped from the stems except at the top, and the stems 
are then immersed in water as hot as the hand can bear. When 


the water cools, the dahlias are transferred to a pail of cold | 
water and left in the cellar overnight. At some exhibitions | 


_ dahlias are made to keep especially well by spraying them 
_ with water, using an atomizer for the purpose. 
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Rarest Flowering 


BULBS 


Plume Hyacinth, Dierama, 
Lewisia brachycalyx, Stern- 
bergia lutea, Eremurus, 
Lachenalia, Iris reticulata, 
Golden Ornithogalum, 
Anemone apennina, Hoop- 
petticoat Daffodil, Winter- 
hardy Begonia with 
many others as unique. In- 
teresting catalog, unusual 
bulbs, Lily seeds, and the 


like. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 




















DOG-O-WAY 


U. S. 


Reg. Pat. 
KEEPS DOGS AN 


Of. 
D CATS AWAY 


FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 


Proven fu 
Harmless to children, 
animals. Not at all offensive. 
to-use powder in sifter can. 


Large Size 35c. 
3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
DBURY 


i 
plants and 
Ready- 


if sf 








SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS — BULBS 
Wholesale—Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England’s largest and most popular 
gladiolus fields. We have 20 acres in bloom 
from July 20th to October Ist, located on 
U. 8. Route 1, main highway to Portsmouth, 
N. H., 6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for New Fall List 





Grass Won’t Grow 
in Soil Not Suited to Its Needs... 


Avoid failure in the lawn you seed this Fall by 
testing the soil and adding exactly the lime or fer- 
tilizer that you need. This easy-to-use kit tests for 
nitrogen, phosphorous, potash and acidity, giving 
. all essential information for a 
successful lawn or garden. 


SUDBURY SOIL 
TEST KIT @ 50 


Complete with 
instructions and data 
on plant needs . 


Mail orders promptly filled. 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P.O. Box 646 South Sudbury, Massachusetts 











DESERT TWILIGHT 


Wheeier Croft Hand Pollinated 
Double flowers over 3” of soft 
mauve. Dark centers. Long 
spikes. Tall. Long laterals. Con- 
spicuous. Charming. 

Small Supply of Seed—$1 per pkt. 

AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S.E. 18th Ave., Portland, Ore. 











DAFFODILS 


Z) 4 Large Bulbs 25c 
7 20 Large Bulbs $1.00 


POSTPAID—Your choice of 


| e MPEROR | EMPRESS 
Rich Full Yellow White Petals and 
Petals - Trumpet Yellow Trumpet 


These two tavorites are splenaid 
companion plants. Valuable for 
beds, borders and cutting 


BULB CATALOG FREE 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 






















RFO6. BOX S16-H, TACOMA. WASH. 
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All colors mixed—blue, 
| purple, yellow, white, 
i striped. Large Bulbs; 
10 for 10c; 100 for $1, 
postpaid. All you want 
at this low rate! 

iq Belew Values: 
25 Giant Darwin Tulips $1 

any colors mixed 


m OTH 

32 Trumpet Daffodils.. $1 7 FALL 
big bulbs—whites, yel- ° 
lows, bi-colors, mixed 

12 Large Hyacinths. .$! 


all colors mixed 

15 Regal Lilies.. $1 

(were 25c each) 
Fall Bulb Book 

Sree—hundreds of finest 

varieties, all at low prices to plant freely this fall. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 136 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 




























eis 


MORE THAN 1100 ROCK AND 
ALPINE PLANTS are listed in our 
1937 free catalogue on CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK 
GARDEN. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 








SURPRISE 


QUALITY COLLECTION 


25 IRIS OR $1.95 


10 PEONIES 
Both for $3.75. 
1300 Varieties—Catalog Free 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT OHIO 


BULB CATALOG 


free on request 


Beautiful FRENCH, JAPANESE, AMERI- 
CAN and DUTCH flower bulbs at attrac- 
tive prices. 


Spimmpp ale 


132 to 138 Church Street, New York City 

















A e BEFORE YOU PLAN YOUR A 
AUTUMN PLANTING see our new 


FALL BULB CATALOG 


@ Beautifully illustrated in color. 

24 pages. © FREE ON REQUEST e 

Featuring Miniature Daffodils in a 

variety of types, shapes and colors. 

BURNETT BROS., INC. 
Seed Merchants and Growe.s 
Established Over 30 Years 

v 92 CHAMBERS ST., DEPT. Z. N. Y. CITY Vv 





MADONNA LILIES 
should be planted in early Fall 
Ours are best Northern French bulbs 
LARGE BULBS of FLOWERING SIZE 
$2.25 for 10, $5 for 25 (add postage) 
MAMMOTH or MONSTER BULBS 
$2.75 for 10, $6 for 25 (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


For Your Yards and Gardens 


Only best of old and new varieties, at at- 
tractive prices. Our Catalog names best 
commercial cut-flower varieties, and gives 
valuable planting and growing instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
BERLIN MARYLAND 


ORCHIDS 


|  L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
| COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 














| 
a 


ORCHIDS 
| of distinction 
| EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 


| 130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 




















HORTICULTURE 


The Curious Guinea Hen Flower 


HAT is commonly known in this country as the guinea 

hen flower is called the snake’s-head fritillary in Eng- 
land. Fritillaria meleagris is the botanical name. This is a 
charming bulbous plant which grows wild in the moist 
meadows of Oxford. Its drooping, bell-shaped flowers, check- 
ered with purple on a yellowish ground, are produced in 
April or May. The amateur should order simply F. meleagris 
in mixture, rather than any special named variety. The flower 
is so variable in coloration and marking that a mixture of 
unnamed sorts will provide a good display of color at very 
low cost. There is, however, a fine white form called F. melea- 





The guinea hen flower is called snake’s-head fritillary in England. 


gris alba, and a variety called Orion, which has blooms of a rich 
claret-purple. There is also a variety named Aphrodite, which 
is an improved white form, and another called Artemis, which 
has flowers of a peculiar purplish gray. 

The bulbs may be planted as soon as available, and it is 
best to set them in little clumps in rather sunny, dry places, 
but they will thrive under spreading trees or in the foreground 
of the hardy border. Indeed, they may even be naturalized. 
They should be planted deeply (six inches is not too much) 
and surrounded with a layer of fine sand. 


Mertensias for Shaded Locations 


OMEN with an eye to color have worked out various 
planting schemes for combining daffodils and tulips 
with the mertensia, the Virginia cowslip or bluebell. Of 
course, mertensias need not be used with any other flowers. 
They look well in groups by themselves, and have the distinct 
advantage of enduring considerable shade, flowering freely 
under trees. The flowers are porcelain-blue, but turn pink 
with age. They are very showy, and when used to clothe a 
mossy dell, produce a wonderfully beautiful effect. 
Mertensias are perfectly hardy, multiply rapidly and bloom 
the next year after being planted. They are not particular 
about soil except that they dislike kinds which are very heavy. 
Even such soils, however, can be made suitable for them by 
spading in a considerable amount of sand and peat moss. This 
is the best time of year to set out the plants. The spot where 
they are planted should be carefully marked, for they die 
down after they have flowered and there is danger of digging 
out the roots while they are dormant. 
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Accepted as the best—the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 
P 


BEMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 


You can really de- 
end on this. Now 
n thousands of fine 
gardens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 

label problems. 
Order a trial lot now 

(returnable if 
unsatisfactory ) 

or send for free samples 
PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) .. ... $2.00 $7.75 
Bock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wire 

(3%°=2%") ....... 3.00 
Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 2.50 











HOWARD HAMMITT 654 Main St.,Hartford,Cona. 





PLANT FERNS and WILD 
FLOWERS in late Summer and 
early Fall. Send for Price List of 


VERMONT 
WILDFLOWERS and FERNS 


And Remember 


Our collection of Rock Garden plants 
is one of the finest in America. 800 
varieties listed in our Rock Garden 
Price List. Either or both of above 
Price Lists free east of the Rockies. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Box H BARRE, VT. 
NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 








Rose Garden 


Spray Treatment 
CONTROLS INSECTS AND DISEASES 


gS TRI-OGEN positively controls Black-spot, 
Mildew, all insect pests on roses, other 
plants; does not mar blooms, nor harm foliage 
Stimulates growth, COMPLETE PLANT PRO- 
TECTION, economical, easy to use. Endorsed by 
leading authorities. For sale by first-class Seed 
Houses, Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. Liter- 
ature free. 


Rose Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. AB, 37th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia., Pa. 


SPEND A PENNY ... 

for the World's Most Beautiful Bulb Catalog 
—+32 full-color pages describing the choicest 
varieties of bulbs available for Fall planting 
All bulbs offered are TOP SIZE and FIRST 
QUALIT Y—grown in our own nurseries at 
Hillegom, Holland, and marketed direct to 
American flower lovers. This beautiful Bulb 
Grower's Guide costs you only a Penny Post- 
card. Send it today. 


OR SPEND A DOLLAR... 


for a special collection of 25 Giant Flowering 
Darwin Tulips in 5 varieties, each separately 
labelled, postage prepaid (remittance must 
accompany order). Our 32-page Catalog will 
be sent immediately. Address 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L.!., N. Y. 











Trees Must Have Attention 


Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 
Treatment and Pruning enable 
us to work at the lowest possible 
cost. 


Consultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 




















There's a thrill in growing these ex- 
quisite winter-flowering evergreens of 
regal dignity; their alluring color tones 
. . « numerous forms, and exciting 
individuality. Easy culture in “‘cool’’ 
greenhouse. 48-page cultural booklet 
free with order, otherwise $1 post- 
paid. Illustrated catalogue “H"’ of 
America’s finest prize-winning, pot 
grown Camellias, gratis. 


“LONGVIEW.” CRICHTON, ALA. 


BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-stars in tall informal | 





spikes for many Spring weeks. It 
is OCamassia quamash, delightfully 
different, but easy as Tulips, and 
hardy. 32 for $1.00. 

Unique Bulb Catalog 

REX. D. PEARCE 


DEPT. B MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


CREEPING BLUET 


(Houstonia serpyllifolia) 
A gem among our hardy wildflowers. Dwarf, 
compact, evergreen, a yincushion of soft 
blue blossoms in May. For well drained, 
light, acid soil. Strong nursery wn 
plants, 4” spread: 50c each, 6 for $2.50, $5 
doz. Prepaid in U. S. Immediate delivery. 
Descriptive leaflet and directions. 

OBERT S. LEMMON 


PONUS RIDGE NEW CANAAN. CONN. 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 








WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. | 
BRADLEY HILLS 


j 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


DELPHINIUMS 


Pot-grown, no planting losses. Black- 
more and Langdon Hybrids. This strain, 
without a doubt, stands in a class by 
itself. 12 plants $1.00, 27 plants $2.00. 
Prepaid. 500 choice, selected seeds 
$2.00 Value) only $1.00. 

BREECE’S GARDENS, Delaware, Ohio 











HARDY AZALEAS 


KAMPFERI, Poukhanensis, Schlippen- 
bachi, Mucronulata, Vaseyi, Calendu- 
lacea. Enkianthus, Juniperus Rigida, 
Hick’s Yew. Fine Variety of High Grade 
Nursery Stock. Large Yews 12-15’ 
spread. Write for prices. 
BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 

245 BRIMFIELD ST., WETHERSFIELD,. CONN. 











TULIPS: Mixed Late, Clara Butt, small 
blooming size, $1.00 per 100. Mixed Dar- 
win, Fulgens, W. T. Ware, Farncombe 
Sanders, 70c per 25 of a kind. NARCISSI: 
Mixture; $3.60, $2.00, $1.00 per 100, ac- 
cording to size. Buttercup, Golden Scepter, 
Goldfinch, Torch, Sassenheim, Giant Trum- 
pet, $1.50 per 25 of a variety. PEONIES: 
5, all different, $1.25. All postpaid. Many 
fine varieties to name Send for catalogue. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
CARTERVILLE, MO. 


LILIES 
For Fall Planting 


Write today for our 1937 catalogue contain- 
ing descriptions and cultural information 
on nearly 100 varieties of Lily Bulbs and 
Seed. Many kinds should be planted early 
so don’t delay 


EDGAR L. KLINE 
“Lily Specialist” 





OSWEGO 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER SUPERINTENDENT, mar- 
ried English and American lifetime practi- 
cal experience in horticulture, under glass 
and outside. Excellent references. W. Jones, 
P. O. Box 555, Katonah, N. Y. 


Head gardener-superintendent: Good tech- 
nical training. Thirty years’ practical ex- 
perience in all branches of gardening. 
Excellent references. Services available 
any time. K. A. L. C., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 


GARDENER: Norwegian, 49, life experi- 
ence in greenhouse and garden, wishes 
position on private estate. Married, one 
child, 10. Best reference. W. L., Care of 
‘‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: Single, 

39, British-American, desires care of pri- 

vate estate with one or two help employed. 

Practical greenhouse and outside experi- 

ence. Excellent references. Prefer to live on 

piece. OC. E., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 
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HORTICULTURE 


A Troublesome Campanula 


N A recent number of Horticulture I observed that a corre- 
spondent mentioned the fact that Campanula rapunculus 
was a ‘“‘pest’’ which was difficult to get rid of. As a matter of 
fact, C. rapunculus is not a perennial. It has a large root 
which, I understand, is used for food in some sections of the 
world, and is really an inoffensive plant. The real offender is 
C. rapunculoides, which is a perennial, about two feet high, 
with violet flowers on short pedicels along the stem. One way 
of recognizing it is through the calyx lobes which, when the 
flower is fully developed, are recurved. Every little rootlet 
seems to send up a stem. I have been pulling young shoots out 
of my garden for the last ten years. 

No nurseryman should be permitted to sell this plant with- 
out warning the prospective customer of its propensities. The 
harebell, sometimes called the Blue Bell of Scotland, C. rotun- 
difolia, is widespread throughout the northern hemisphere 
and masquerades under many different names, such as C. thes- 
sala, C. petiolata, and C. olympica, all of which are little 
more than varieties of C. rotundifolia. 

To my mind, these are all charming plants and have one 
added attraction in that they frequently are the last plants to 
blooin in the Fall—a time when the rock garden, at best, is 
extremeiy dreary. 

—Robert M. Senior. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Important Coming Events 


September 1-3. Baltimore, Md. National Shade Tree Conference at 
Lord Baltimore Hotel. 

September 9. Worcester, Mass. Annual Dahlia Show, Worcester 
County Horticultural Society, in the Horticultural Building. 

September 9-10. Framingham, Mass. Annual Flower Show of the 
Framingham Garden Club at the Civic League Building. 

September 10-11. Trevose, Pa. Fall Flower Show of the Trevose 
Horticultural Society in the Community House. 

September 10-12. North Andover, Mass. The Annual Flower Show 
of the North Andover Garden Club at the Berry House barn. 

September 11. Lyndhurst, N. J. Fall Flower Show of the Lyndhurst 
Garden Club at the Elks Hall, Stuyvesant Avenue. 

September 11-12. Boston, Mass. Annual Exhibition of the Dahlia 
Society of New England at Horticultural Hall. 

September 14 and 15. Hingham, Mass. The Annual Fall Show of the 
Hingham Agricultural and Horticultural Society and the Hingham 
Garden Club at the Town Hall. 

September 14-15. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual Flower Show of the 
Dutchess County Horticultural Society. 

September 15 and 16. Springfield, Ohio. Fall Flower Show sponsored 
by the Garden Club Federation of Springfield and the Springfield 
Women’s Club at Memorial Hall. 

September 16. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Flower Show of the West 
Philadelphia Garden Club at 3944 Walnut Street. 

September 17. Ardmore, Pa. Ardmore Fall Flower Show in the 
Woman’s Club Building. 

September 17-18. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia and Fall Flower Show of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society with the co-operation of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at the Thirtieth Street Station. 

September 18. Kearny, N. J. Fall Show of the Kearny and Arlington 
Garden Club at the Kearny Public Library. 


September 18-19. Indianapolis, Ind. Annual Meeting, American 
Dahlia Society. 














LILIUM CANDIDUM 


The Lovely, Pure White Madonna Lily 


Plant now for June Blooms 


Mammoth Bulbs 
First Size 


Postpaid in New England 
Bulb Price List in Color Free! 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON. MASS. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


HEMEROCALLIS (The Lovely Daylily): 
English and American hybrids. Reasonably 
priced. Write for list. Leonard Howard, 
Smyth Avenue, Greenville, S. C. 


STERNBERGIA LUTEA (Autumn Daffo- 
dil): Large golden yellow flowers in Sep- 
tember and Goede. Foliage evergreen all 
Winter. First planted in the Governor's 
Garden of Virginia at Williamsburg. Doz. 
$2.00, Fifty $7.00, Monster bulbs $3.00 per 
doz. Edward Gay Butler, Boyce, Va. 


RARE NATIVE WESTERN PLANTS: 
Two-tone Coulee Violet, March Buttercup, 
Physaria, Synthyris, Talinum, Pentstemons, 
—wonderful color sequence for natural or 
rock garden; hardy evergreen, flowering 
shrubs. Plant now! Descriptive-cultural 
circular. Native Gardens Eastern Washing- 
ton, Box 270, Spokane. 


RARE EUPHORBIAS: Acruensis, 8 in., 
50 cts. Grandicornice, 8 in., 50 cts. Phers- 
dorfii, 35 cts. Caput-Medusa head, 35 cts. 
Ornithopus, 25 cts. 5 plants $1.70, post- 
paid. 100 nice Bowl] Cactus and Succulents, 
$2.25 postpaid. Cornelius, 3427 San Fer- 
nando Rd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


BULBS FROM THE ENDS OF THE 
EARTH: Scarce Tulipa species. Two each, 
6 bulbs postpaid, $1.00. Chrysantha, de- 
lightful golden stars. Fosteriana, dazzling 
crimson, immense. Wilsoniana, cherry-ver- 
milion, rare. Catalogue. Garden Clubs write 
for special offer. St. Clair Rare Bulb 
Gardens, Dept. H, Richmond, California. 


PHLOXES, Mertensias, Oenotheras, Pent- 
stemons, Erigerons and other charming 
hardy and drought-proof plants from the 
high plains, bad lands and Black Hills. 
Catalogue. Claude A. Barr, Prairie Gem 
Ranch, Smithwick, S. D. 


FOR SYLVAN CARPETING: Foamfiower, 
Partridgeberry, Wood Oxalis, 100 $2.50. 
Seven different Primulas, 50 cts. Woodland 
Garden: Hepatica, Bloodroot, Canada Vio- 
let, Jack-in-the-pulpit, Dutchman’s Breeches, 
Maidenhair Fern, Red Trillium, one each, 
50 cts. All postpaid. Hillside Gardens, 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 


IRISES: 25 Tall Bearded Standard and 
Prize-Winning Varieties $3. All colors, no 
two alike, all properly labeled and postpaid, 
cultural directions included. Now is the 
time to plant them. Rye Iris Garden, 111 
Osborn Rd., Rye, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON BULBS are best: Bloom 
better and earlier. Send for my list. Giese’s 
Bulb and Plower Garden, 3424 Northwest 
Ave., Bellingham, Wash. 


HEMEROCALLIS “IMPERIAL” COLLEC- 
TION: Gold Imperial, Imperator, Mandarin, 
Mikado, $5.00 postpaid. Also long-season 
collection, 5 good named varieties, $1.00. 
Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 



































BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Cardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





BLUEBERRIES: For Fall planting. Beau- 
tiful, Bountiful. The perfect fruit bush. 
Berries large as grapes. Delicious. Booklet. 
Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





DAFFODIL BULBS: Early Yellow Trum- 
pets, $10.00 per 1000. Elkin Place, Lancas- 
ter, Ky. 





BUTTERFLIES: For sale, large collection 
C. F. Groth, 7 West 45th St., New York. 





HEMEROCALLIS, — introducing four 
hybrids, Amarillo, Araby, Crown Prince, 
Louise. Descriptive list free. Godfrey Callas 
Zephyranthes, Caladiums, Amaryllis, Lache 
nalias, Crinums, etc. ham Hayward, 
Lakemont Gardens, Winter Park, Florida. 


DAPHNE CNEORUM for Fall planting, 4!! 
sizes. Daphne Gardens, Box 24, Southwick, 
Mass. 
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Announces 


THE 
ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


of the 


DAHLIA SOCIETY OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


September || and 12 
| Saturday, 2 to 9 P.M. 


| to 9 P.M. 





Sunday, 
at 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 


€ 


Autumn Exhibition 
The Thirtieth Annual 
Chrysanthemum Show 
will be held at the 
American Museum of Natural History 
77th Street—Central Park West 
New York City 


November 4th-7th, 1937 


¢ 


The 1937-38 program of lectures is in course 


of preparation and will be sent to members 


| 
| 
| 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | 


(Organized November 24, 1827) | 


| 
DAHLIA | 
and 


FALL FLOWER SHOW 
with 
the co-operation of 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO., 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
GARDEN CLUB, AND 
THE GARDEN CLUB FEDERATION 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


September 17-18, 1937 


Thirtieth Street Station 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Admission Free 


Schedules and Entry Blanks have been sent 
to all members of the Society, and may be 
secured by other interested persons upon 
application to 


The Secretary, Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Admission Free 


early in the Fall. 














KALMIOPSIS LEACHIANA 


Evergreen shrubs, 8 to 12 inches high, 
small foliage and medium size pink flowers 
from May to end July. Very hardy and 
drought resistant, neutral or slightly acid 


il. 
“potted plants, $1.00 each 
Three for $2.50, prepaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


RHODODENDRON AZALEA 


Rhododendron Maximum, Azalea 
Calendulacea, Canadian Hemlock, 
10 to a carload lot. Write for prices. 


ALPINE SHRUBBERY 











Johnson City Tenn. 





Specializing in 


LILIES 


t 
JULIA : CLARK iitiin: Dalia 
LILIES 
CANBY ORE. 


50 Varieties 
Send for 
¥ catalogue 


Two lovely native perennials for the wild 

garden or half-shady border. Plant now in 

liberal groups for Spring bloom. 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
Dormant roots, $1.20 for 10, $2.25 for 25 
Fresh-dug roots, $1.50 for 10, $3 for 25 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 
85c for 10, $1.65 for 25 
(Postage extra) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in my ve mer 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - . 








MASS. 
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(Rittenhouse 8352) 
444 RED SPIDERS... 
AND MANY OTHER INSECTS 


Squills for Spring Color 


CILLA sibirica, growing about four inches high, is a good 
rock-garden bulb, for it provides patches of color early in 
Spring when blooms are scarce. In addition to the common 
blue form, there is the white variety, S. stbirica alba, and a 
deep blue form called atrocerulea. A few named varieties in- 
clude Spring Beauty, with unusually tall flowers. 

These dainty scillas are suitable for planting in groups on 
the lawn and are especially recommended for interplanting 
with crocus bulbs. They may also be naturalized under trees 
or in open woodlands. 

Scillas should be planted as soon as possible, and the bulbs 
will probably be on sale early in October. The earlier they are 
put into the ground, the finer will be the display the first 
season. Set the bulbs of the small kinds two to three inches 
deep and those of the larger ones five to six inches deep. 

Scillas flourish in ordinary garden soils. Clay and light 
sandy soil can be made suitable by the addition of leaf mold. 
A sunny situation is usually recommended, but the bulbs will 
flourish in half shade. 


The Grape Hyacinths 


RAPE hyacinths, or muscari, with their spikes of bell- 
shaped, blue flowers, which are borne in Spring, are 
ideal for naturalizing in grass or for planting in the rock 
garden. They are also beautiful when planted as edgings or 
massed in the mixed flower border and may be grown in pots 
in the unheated greenhouse. 

It is important to plant the bulbs as early as possible, so 
that they can develop a good root system. Ordinary garden 
soil is satisfactory for grape hyacinths, although if it is some- 
what heavy it is advisable to add leaf soil and sand. Plant the 
bulbs in irregular groups or clumps, setting them two inches 
deep-and two to four inches apart. 


Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, ' 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects <a 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, Pe>7 


Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 
CALIFORNIA SPPAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Elizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, Caktornia 


+» Pree Pest Control Guide, 
Nursery VOLCK = 









ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 


“Garden Pictures Through the Year” 

By ANNE LEONARD 

with Natural Color Slides 
INSTRUCTIVE ENTERTAINING 

DIFFERENT 
Special Rates to Garden Clubs 

Address: 9 Main St., No. Easton, Mass. 
(Latest equipment, operator provided) 


LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 


Sontag 208 Pall Terms in Groton. 
inter Term in Boston. 


PALL TERM starts SEPTEMBER 13 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director. 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog. 








GARDENING on NOTHING a YEAR 


by MARY S. GRIFFITH 
With a foreword by 


Louise Beebe Wilder 
| $1.75 at all bookstores 
HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON 














FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner’s Luck 
PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard 
Bird Food $1.00 post- 
paid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by 
Audubon Societies 
Winthrop Packard 
1446 Washington St. 
Canton, Mass. 














consistently. 





parts of the U. S. 


Beautiful illustrated new Free 
catalog, just off the press. 


FIRST AWARD 
AGAIN 


Brand's Gold Medal Peony (Mrs. A. M. Brand) 
won “Best Flower in the Show’’ at Minnesota 
State Peony Society, June 21-22, 1937, Minne- 
apolis (The Quality Show of the Country).... 
BRAND Peonies (Exhibited by our customers) 
likewise WON seven other MAJOR firsts out of 
a possible thirteen major firsts. Eight firsts in all. 
.. . Brand Peonies will grow and win for you 


OWN ROOT 


FRENCH LILACS 


Brand's of course, grown by a method which 
makes them absolutely hardy even in the coldest 
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Send for your copy today. 
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3RAND PEONY FARMS , Inc. 
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‘Rhododendrons 


Bobbink & Atkins 
Grafted Hybrid Varieties 


Massive heads of flowers, in colors that range from soft 
pink to fiery red, from snowy white to deep purple, 
distinguish these floral aristocrats. 


Among the great broad-leaf evergreen family Rhodo- 
dendrons stand supreme in beauty and dignity. The 
long, leathery foliage gives added charm in Winter, 
supplying color when the landscape is dull and dead. 


Rhododendrons from Bobbink & Atkins 


are carefully grown, with well developed roots, beau- 
tifully branched, and in every respect up to the true 
B. & A. standard of quality. Half-a-hundred named 
varieties, in several sizes, are ready to add their beauty 
to your grounds. Complete details are given in our 


New Autumn Catalogue 


of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Roses, Evergreen and Deciduous 
Trees. A copy will be mailed free east of the Mississippi 
River; if west please send 50 cts. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford 22 New Jersey 























FALL PLANTING’S HERE! 
| 





And it is preferred by many to Spring planting. We offer | 
some really surprising bargains this Fall—more than a 
thousand evergreens, trees and shrubs to choose. Some | 
are scarce and will be sold out by Spring. 





OUR AUTUMN CATALOG 
gladly mailed on request. You 
will find, quality considered, you 
can buy cheaper and safer 








from us. 





EVERGREEN 
BARGAINS 


25 100 1000 
White Spruce (Picea alba) 
8-15 inches XX $3.00 $11.00 $ 75 
Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) 
10-15 inches X 5.00 17.50 150 
Douglas Fir: (Pseudotsuga) 
8-15 inches XX 5.00 17.00 
Red Pine (p. resinosa) 
8-12 inches XX 8.00 
Scots Pine (p. sylvestris) 
12-20 inches XX 11.00 
Japan Yew (taxus cuspidata) 
Upright, for hedges 
10-12 inches XX 10.00 36.00 300 
2-2% feet XXX 16.50 55.00 430 


RARER TREES 


(ball of earth) 
Red-flowering Dogwood each 
12-18 inches, 2-yr. grafts 
18-24 inches, 3-yr. grafts ..... 
Pfitzer (silver) Juniper 
15-18 inches ......... 
Franklinia (Gordonia) 


15-18 inches 1.25 


Koster Blue Spruce 


15-18 inches ...... 1.90 | 


Kelsey Berry-bush Yew 


1% feet (with berries) 3.00 | 


BULBS and PLANTS 


TULIPS and NARCISSUS from $4 


a 100! Not any “bargain assort- | 
ment” but strict top-size, named | 


bulbs. 


IRIS from 2 for 25 cents-- your | 


selection of 100 varieties. 


PEONIES—The best in the world | 
and described so you can select | 


easily. 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 





Est. 1878 


50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 











HARDY LILIUMS 


Quite a number of varieties of these are now ready, 
including Candidum (Madonna Lily) Home Grown, 
North of France, English and Dutch in several sizes, we 
have splendid bulbs as low as $3.00 per doz., $20.00 per 100 
and mammoth sizes running 35-40 cent. at $6.00-$7.50 
per doz. 


We still have fair stocks of the remarkable disease- 
free Salonica variety at $3.00, $4.00, $6.00 and $8.00 per doz. 
Limited numbers of the larger sizes are left but even the 
smallest bulbs will bloom profusely and a week earlier 
than all other forms of Candidum. 


Bulbs are now ready of such other Liliums as Hansonii, 
Canadense, superbum, pardalinum giganteum, Colum- 
bianum Ingrami, tenuifolium, concolor, longiflorum and 
other varieties. Our Liliums secured a gold medal at the 
exhibition in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on August 18. 


DUTCH BULBS 


Our large importations of Dutch bulbs are now arriv- 
ing, also domestic supplies of Narcissi: Home grown 
Eremuri, Sternbergias, Colchicums, Puschkinias and 
other varieties are ready. We carry many varieties not 
found in the average bulb catalogue and we buy nothing 
but the highest quality of all bulbs. An inspection is very 
cordially invited. Catalogues free on request. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal Weymouth, Mass. 

















